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WHAT SHALL WE ATTEMPT IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS ? 


A Paper read before the Elementary Department of the National Educational Associa- 
tion, in Detroit, August 5, 1874. 


Wuat I have to say about Elementary Schools * is based upon 
the fact that, for the great mass of our population, they are the 
only ones. Figures show that of the children at any one time 
under school influence and carrying that influence to their homes, 
not more than one in twenty, in many places not more than one 
in fifty, are in the High School. Whatever, then, is done for the 
education of the vast majority of children must be done before 
they are fifteen. 

* * * * * * * * * * 

I am not repeating personal opinion only when I express grave 
doubts as to the result of our elementary work. The conviction 
is gaining ground in our communities, that while we have gone 
on multiplying schools, and contriving machinery of the most 
comprehensive and elaborate kind to meet all externals, somehow 
the very substance of the matter has escaped us. The work we 
do is not adequate to the machinery we have prepared for it. 

* x * * * * * * * * 

Does this seem a serious arraignment, a heavy charge? 

The criticism is not half so severe as may be heard when the 





*The term is understood to include the “Common Schools” throughout the 
country, and where a graded system exists, all below the High Schools. 
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best friends of public schools speak frankly about them, If I 
say time wasted, they will say time worse than thrown away. -If 
I say nothing done, they will say everything done, to dull and to 
deaden, to cramp and to dwarf. 

To no one cause can the difficulty be traced. Some of them — 
like the plea for what is miscalled economy, which really is fru- 
gality, cheapness, not to say meanness — are most unworthy and 
will disappear of themselves. Our friends in the Normal Depart- 
ment are discussing the best means of giving us the indispen- 
sable boon of abler teachers, while the better educated men on 
all our committees are engaged in a hand-to-hand struggle for 
better text-books against the craft of “much-devising” book- 
sellers. But none of the much-desired improvements in these 
respects will open to us the better way, until we correct our 
present misconception of the mind of childhood, both as to the 
way it acts, and the amount of work it can easilydo. Of things 
fairly within its grasp, the childish mind will take hold with the 
greatest readiness ; and the vividness of childish impressions and 
the tenacity of recollection are proverbial. It is very curious 
that, instead of availing ourselves of these faculties, we have 
dwarfed and cramped the child’s opportunity to the narrow limit of 
a Reading-book, a Speller, a Colburn’s Arithmetic, and a Primary 
Geography. There are few schools now in which a child passes 
beyond these books before he is ten years old. Moreover, we 
blind ourselves to the fact that the compass of a child’s mind is 
wide, rather than deep or penetrating, and so, being pent up in 
this narrow line of Spelling, Arithmetic, and Geography, the daily 
lesson soon carries him beyond his comprehension. From the 
moment that happens, the work has to be all done over again 
later ; and then begins the puzzling of the brain, the dulness of 
a task oft-repeated yet never wholly understood. 

* * * * ~ * * * * * 

Somebody said, not long ago, that our way of dealing with chil- 
dren might be called the “linear method.” We make them walk 
a narrow line where they are soon out of their depth. The true 
model of that sort should be the circle, — the child’s mind being 
in the centre, and led out thence on all sides towards the circum- 
ference. The circumference widens every year, as our horizon 
does when we mount upward. 
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The Lessons in Science, which have been so widely introduced 
as oral instruction, were an attempt to break away from the lin- 
ear method. Keeping almost entirely to the descriptive side of 
the subjects they treat, they have been easily prepared by the 
teachers, and have proved very attractive to the children ; but in 
the years that have elapsed since the success of the Oswego 
method brought object-teaching into such vogue, the complaints 
against the hardness and mechanical drill in our Elementary 
Schools have not lessened, but have rather grown louder. 

If you will compare dates, I think you will observe that it is 
during these very years that our elementary school system has 
been forming or crystallizing into its present shape; and of that 
system, as it now stands, the Examination is the key-stone. 

I believe I meet the protest which has been made to much of 
what I have said in criticism of the schools, when I pronounce 
the kind of work required in the Examinations, as now practised 
in the Elementary Schools throughout the country, to be the one 
great reason why our methods are so mechanical and wooden,— 
the barrier which keeps us to this narrow path of study, and pre- 
vents us from escaping from the tread-mill into which we have 
been driven. As I have complained of the mass of geographical de- 
tail — the reiteration of the rules of syntax — the year-in and year- 
out plodding at arbitrary processes in Arithmetic — the dead drag 
upon the memory by which all this is accomplished, — how many 
of you have said to yourselves, “It may be true, but in no other 
way can the pupils be made ready for the Examinations.” 

Just what part committees, superintendents, and teachers have 
taken respectively in the argument (doubtless to most of them an 
unconscious one) which has settled the matter, I am not able to 
distinguish ; but the course of it seems to be, in brief, as follows : 
Examinations are a means of education, universal, indispensable ; 
but only certain things, taught in certain ways, can be made to 
show at an Examination, —can be brought into court as it were ; 
therefore we have bound ourselves in bonds (that have proved of 
iron) to teach only these things in these ways. 

Soin answer to any criticism, the Grammar School teachers would 
say tome, “Our method is the result of years of experience. 
We must prepare these scholars for these Examinations, and we 
find that nothing but this very repeating and re-repeating will do 
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it. They learn South America this year; but if they don’t do it 
again next year, it will be forgotten. So long as committees set 
Examinations, and we and our work must stand or fall by them, 
so long must we keep on as we are, plodding, — wearisome and 
irrational though it may be.” 

My reply to such a protest is this question: Is it an Utopian 
vision, ‘an impossible dream, to propose as a remedy for the inad- 
equateness, the narrowness of our Elementary Schools, the doing 
away with the whole system of Examinations, as we now under- 
stand them ? 

I admit that they are useful in their place — for certain ends 
indispensable : but that place is not an Elementary School ; those 
ends are not the training of children. The idea of them, first and 
last, belongs to modes of thought and study wholly remote from 
childhood. In an evil hour, it was imported from its place in 
college work to our Elementary Schools. The college, receiving 
its students from many different sources, must set some standard 
to which all must conform, in order that all may begin to work 
together ; hence the need of an Examination, and also the need 
of preparing those who intend to pass it by similar ones in the 
upper schools. But in Elementary Schools no such need exists. 
The children in a city or town are all under one head. The 
superintendent knows, or ought to know, what is their work, and 
under what influences they are, as they move from class to class. 
The teacher, if she be fit for her place, is more competent than 
any one else to say who shall be promoted ; and one day each 
month devoted by committees to watching the regular work of a 
school will test it better than the strictest half-yearly Exami- 
nations. 

After all our pains to set tasks that can be tested by “ Exami- 
nations,” how difficult it is to do justice, either to scholar or 
teacher, an audience like this knows better than I. 

But the chief objection to our Examinations in Elementary 
Schools comes not so much from their insufficiency as a test, but, 
as I have already hinted, from the very nature of childhood itself. 
In the upper schools and the college, the student is learning to 
divide his knowledge into accurate and inaccurate, and to judge 
of it; he js fitting himself to meet crises in life, to which he 
must summon for instant use all his power and all his acquire- 
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ments. In such a work the stated Examinations are no doubt a 
necessary, a valuable help. The want of such a training is 
one of the losses which the pupil who leaves school at fourteen 
must suffer. What he gets of that training he must get for him- 
self in the experience of life; any attempt to give it to him 
before his mind is mature enough for it, is as foolish as to expect 
the manly strength of forty from the beardless boy. 

If a child’s mind is growing naturally and freely, it appropri- 
ates a thousand things, of which it could give no account next 
year or next month even, but which all go to make it full and 
strong at last, and without which it will be but a meagre starve- 
ling. To a fresh, bright boy or girl, wisely guided, but neither 
cramped nor forced, the fair, sweet to-day is the outcome of many 
fair, sweet yesterdays ; but it would be the idlest nonsense to 
set them to answer what went to make them so. To do to-day’s 
work rightly, not to prepare for some future ordeal, is the only 
possible standard in the teaching of children. What that daily 
work makes their minds, not what they have acquired, is what 
will tell on the future man or woman. 

Not until the child is capable of self-activity — that is, of work- 
ing upon his own mind —and is conscious of the power, is there 
either justice or sense in applying a system which secures its 
ends by Examinations. I think we hardly realize how late the 
power of spontaneous reflection or reasoning is developed in a 
child, because most persons will mistake the child’s following 
such a process in another for his own original work. 

The end of the first year in a High School is early enough to 
try the scholar by an Examination. Some advantages may be 
urged in favor of “a leaving Examination” in the Grammar 
Schools for those who go no farther ; but if the public mind were 
once disabused of the prevailing idea that Examinations are all 
efficient, all sufficient, I believe that the evidence that a scholar 
of fourteen has faithfully followed a course of study under a 
teacher of known ability, would as far outweigh a high percentage 
on examination papers, with common people, as it now does in the 
more discriminating minds of cultivated men. 

I am aware that I am suggesting a bold innovation; but I 
already perceive a tendency to lessen the number of Examinations. 
In several States, the Normal Schools now receive pupils upon 
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their High School certificates, and in Boston, the Grammar 
Schools pass on their classes to the High Schools without an 
entrance Examination. These I hold to be signs of the time when 
we shall see “inspection” take the place of examination, when 
the supervisors of Elementary Schools shall know by weekly visits 
the condition of every class and the standing of every pupil far 
more surely and far more justly than is possible in the most 
searching examination. Of course, it will be said that a system 
of “inspection,” rather than of set Examinations, will require a 
larger supervising force ; but I hold that the ideal towards which 
we should strive, should be, not what is easzest for the committees, 
but what is dest for the children. 
* * * * *” * * * * * 

The ideal of elementary education surely ought to be a disci- 
pline that has taught the scholar steadiness and control, and has 
given him facility of working power ; that is, has made him able 
to do something for himself intellectually in matters that are 
within the ordinary comprehension of his age, while besides that, 
it has developed “ the conscience of thoroughness.” The school 
work ought further to supply the largest possible amount of that 
general information about nature, history, and human life, which, 
without pretending to exactness, is nevertheless the source of a 
very large part of all the interest and pleasure beyond the merely 
physical, which is possible in this life. 

The aim of this discipline is a training which shall be to the 
scholar both the incentive and the guide to that self-training which 
is the only perfect master. Beneath that discipline, and yet above 
it, transcending it, shall be an inspiration, born out of the knowl- 
edge of the highest things, out of contact with the best and bravest 
the world has seen, — an inspiration which shall prompt him to 
strive for the attainment of high intellectual and moral character. 

We fail of the discipline because we only require memoriter 
study of rules the pupils do not understand ; and we fail of the 
incentive and the inspiration because we give them no glimpse 
of the best and the brightest the world knows. 

How we might adapt our present studies, and what it is imper- 
ative to add to them, are the answers to the question, ‘“ What 
shall we attempt in our Elementary Schools ?” 

I know very well that those who are content with the present 
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\ 

state of things, will suspect me of wishing to inaugurate a reign 
of pleasing indefiniteness, of placid amusement, that would soon 
drift into veritable idleness and an indifference worse than 
anything we know now. May that day be as far from the schools 
as it is from my thought! I would not relax the drill or the 
discipline, but I would put it on a rational basis. I would increase 
rather than diminish the memoriter tasks ; but I would make 
sure that every such task had for a subject something in itself 
worth the knowing. 

In briefly outlining a course of study for our regenerated schools, 
I confine myself to schools as they now are, so far as age and 
time are concerned. What Kindergartens or the like might do 
for earlier preparation, is not within my limits, nor do I venture to 
propose any radical changes in the subjects of study, much as I 
would like to see Latin taught in the last two years of the Gram- 
mar Schools, taught as the key to the idiom (or dialect, as it were) 
in which the cultivated and scientific thought of the educated of 
our race has so long been expressed. 

I am also disposed to refrain from pressing my own views in 
regard to English Grammar, for Iam aware that they would seem 
extreme. There is much talk now about a new system of Gram- 
mar, wherein etymology and philology are to take the place of 
the old syntax and the present analysis; but I cannot see that it 
is one whit more sensible to teach scholars, who know nothing of 
Latin and French, to memorize the derivation of words, than to 
commit to memory lists of neuter verbs or of adjective eiements. 
I hope for the day when the attempt will be more to teach chil- 
dren how themselves to use the written language, than to make 
mere comments upon words used by others. Beyond learning 
the parts of speech and such distinctions of subject and predicate, 
and the use of pronouns, as would enable the scholar to reach the 
grammatical sense of what he reads suited to his age, I would 
leave all the study of grammar books as we know them now, to the 
last year of school. I think those who leave earlier gain noth- 
ing by trying to study what they cannot understand. 

The Spelling should properly be classed with Grammar, as it 
pertains only to the written use of the language. So long as our 
dear mother-tongue is the many-colored, many-threaded, curi- 
ously-twisted strand that it is, I fear the spelling must be a long 
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task for the memory; but there are people who maintain that 
children are drilled more on the oddities of the language, its 
quips and cranks, than on its every-day working material. It 
ought always to be confined to words within the range of the 
pupil's mind and experience, and its aim ought to be to teach 
attention to form by the eye, so that the most of it can be 
learned in reading. 

In the Arithmetic we shall find the main source of mental dis- 
cipline for the lower schools ; yet many persons could no more 
explain in what the discipline consists than they could account 
for the frequent failure to obtain it from the study. That math- 
ematical reasoning will not teach to reason, in any sense that we 
use the term in other subjects, is evident enough ; but the use of 
the study is in the power of continued attention which is gained 
from it, and the ability to distinguish the particular point sought 
for, and to go straight towards it through all the conditions of a 
problem. This last does not, of course, enter into the work of 
very young children; but I think, besides the steady attention 
required, there is a great good to them in the absolute right and 
wrong of workin Arithmetic. To understand this, and to test it 
by different kinds of proof, is the best intellectual lesson a young 
child ever receives. It is a lesson, moreover, which is invariably a 
pleasant one, if the work is not too hard or too long. The sat- 
isfied tone which reports, “It is done and it proves,” is in itself 
proof of the good the lesson does. 

The work in Elementary Drawing has this same advantage of 
evident right and wrong, which gives it value for discipline over 
and above the acquirement of technical skill that is its special 
aim. “The line is straight or it is not,” “The copy is exact or 
it is not,” are conclusions obvious to the youngest or the dullest ; 
and I cannot repeat too often, that to induce children to make 
just conclusions for themselves is the best, the greatest work that 
we can do. 

But it is a melancholy fact ‘that the study of Arithmetic now 
means the committing to memory a succession of rules for per- 
forming arbitrary processes, unconnected with each other or with 
any rational principles. The result is not an advance and devel- 
opment so as to enable the mind to state premises and conclu- 
sions for itself, but a slow stamping of the order of the figures upon 
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the brain by going round and round in the tread-mill. A Mental 
Arithmetic is put into the hands of the child almost before he can 
read it. Very many classes are required to commit to memory 
the questions, as well as to analyze them. Is it any wonder that 
physicians say that when children are ill, it is the Arithmetic that 
comes to torture the little wandering brain? 

It would be incredible, inconceivable, except for the facts before 
us, that, with all the clamor about object-lessons, with all our 
philosophy about making the hand and the eye assist the brain, 
we have nevertheless actually taken the slate out of the children’s 
hands, and made the mind work upon numbers unaided and 
alone! No stronger proof of the want of consistent theory could 
be asked than this downright contradiction of so-called prin- 
ciples. 

So great is the dependence upon Mental Arithmetic that very 
many Primary Schools do nothing at all about Written Arithmetic. 
You can find plenty of children, ten and eleven years old, who 
know nothing of figures on the slate. A few weeks ago, I meta 
party of girls returning home with their books in their hands. 
They were all, except one older, eleven years of age. Only two 
in their school, a so-called “intermediate,” were under eleven ; 
some were thirteen ; a few fifteen. They had in their hands a 
Primary Geography, a Towne’s Speller and Definer, and a Col- 
burn’s Arithmetic, while a Fourth Reader, left at school, completed 
their outfit. 

I asked, “ What work do you do on your slates ?” 

“We don’t have none,” said one. 

“Have you never learned about Long Division ?” 

“What's that?” was the true Yankee answer, question for 
question. 

“We don’t do figures; we never did,” they insisted. “We 
have Colburn. We learn it by heart.” While the older one, who 
began to appreciate the situation, said, “ They don’t do Division 
to their school. We only do Written Arithmetic to my school. 
I am in the Grammar School.” 

I tell it to you as I heard it, not setting down aught in malice. 

I would reverse this process entirely. I would teach the “ Art 
of Numbers” first. Let the children begin to make figures on 
their slates as soon as they can hold their pencils. Let them 
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learn to add, subtract, multiply, divide, and to prove the questions, 
and practise till they are so familiar with the numbers that they 
can use them rapidly, but always a¢ sight ; let the hand and the 
eyeassist the mind. I would not make stumbling-blocks of “ bor- 
rowing” and “carrying.” Teach that as Nature teaches how to 
walk. Teach how Zo do it; the reason why will come of itself 
afterwards. 

It is this rapid use of figures, adding long columns, etc., that 
is of real use hereafter. The practical value of Mental Arithmetic, 
so far as results are concerned, is vastly overrated. How many 
men do you know who depend on purely mental calculations in 
matters of business, or if they do, how many would be satisfied as 
to the correctness of the result? The ready mastery of figures is 
more easily gained before the age of ten than after. Not till 
then, however, is the time for the Mental Arithmetic, nor even 
then would I give it so large a place as is common. In nothing 
else does the difference in the natural powers of children present 
so great a difficulty. The dull one is not helped by the bright 
one’s quickness, but instead is bewildered, at times quite dazed 
by it. Moreover, I somewhat question if the power of continued 
attention, of which I have spoken, is as well cultivated by short 
mental exercises as by longer work, requiring the help of a slate. 
I myself like Colburn’s Arithmetic used only in the class, under 
the teacher, and with book open, but I can conceive of a plan 
which should unite the Mental and Written Arithmetic in the les- 
sons for scholars more than ten years old. In that Arithmetic, 
you may be sure, I would have no written rules such as now dis- 
figure our books, turning the work into a kind of trickery, and 
puzzling the scholar with such jargon as, 

“ Invert the divisor, and proceed as in Multiplication.” 

“ Divide the amount by one, plus the rate per cent expressed 
decimally.” 

“ Multiply the commodity by the price, and divide by the value 
of a dollar expressed in the same untt.” , 

“ Take twice the root just found for a trial divisor.” 

In the name of common-sense and reason, let us away with 
such absurdities! Let us teach the scholar that the same princi- 
ples which apply to the simplest exercise in Mental Arithmetic 
explain all the problems that can be presented to him. Very few 
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Grammar School classes are taught that the simple analysis which 
answers the question, “ If one orange costs four cents, what will 
threecost ?” or “ If three oranges cost twelve cents, what will one 
cost?” is all that they need to help them thread the intricacies of 
fractions, of denominate numbers, and of interest problems. On 
the contrary, the chances are slender that the pupil will not leave 
the Mental Arithmetic with the conviction that there is no differ- 
ence between three times four and four times three ; and so he 
will explain a question in English money, — 

“TI multiply by 20 because 20 shillings make a pound” ; anda 
moment later he will say, “I divide by 20 because 20 shillings 
make a pound.” 

Do you think I exaggerate the want of connection or coherence? 

This very summer I found in a school a class of fifty girls, all 
twelve years of age. They had finished fractions, I was told, 
«new them thoroughly. “They are to be two years yet in the 
school. Must they then study arithmetic all that while, in order 
to learn what remains ?” —“ Yes,” was the answer, “that time is 
little enough to prepare them for the final Examination.” 

Then I listened, and as I listened, I learned why they must 
study so long. One after another rose and explained the work 
she had done, and this was the form they all used, with only the 
slight difference that one might be a little more weary in the heat 
than another. The questions were like this :— 

“Reduce ;°; of a day to hours, minutes, etc.” “I multiply the 
js by 24, because 24 hours make a day, and that gives 12.9 min- 
utes = 6,°; hours. I leave the 6 asa part of the answer, and 
multiply the ,®,; by 60, because 60 minutes make an hour, which 
gives me #80 = 1815 minutes. I leave the 18 as part of the 
answer, and I multiply the 1§ by 60, because 60 seconds make a 
minute,” and so on. 

On the blackboard in another room in that school, I found 
this written: “§ + 4—=—§ K $=8Ans.” Was there anything 
anywhere to prevent the sensible, simple answer, } is contained 
in $ 8 times? 

So listening and so seeing I found only another proof that 
Arithmetic is usually taught as a collection of arbitrary processes 
having no connection with each other, least of all with that Col- 
burn’s Arithmetic so laboriously learned in the Primary School. 
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I cannot blame the teachers, either there or elsewhere. They 
teach as they were taught doubtless ; and at any rate, they must 
follow the text-book the committees select. 

But if Arithmetic could be taught in the rational way, for 
which I plead, one third, if not one half the time now given to it 
might be saved. Two lessons a week, instead of four, or at times 
only work enough to keep familiarity with numbers, ought to 
suffice ; enough of Algebra should be added to show its method 
and use ; and the drawing lessons ought to cover the elements of 
geometrical form: and I believe what the scholar learns there, 
could be used to solve the mystery of square-root, without re- 
sorting to such a device as “ trial divisors.” 

If, then, so much time may be saved from the Grammar and 
Arithmetic, and if, as I suggested, the Geography shall be made 
subordinate to History and Reading, what use shall be made of the 
time thus gained? This brings us to our sins of omission. So 
far we have spoken of the things which we have done as we 
ought not to have done them, but now arise the things we have 
left undone. 

The common demand when narrowness of study is complained 
of, is for more science, more Natural History, etc. ; but the report 
of the Superintendent at St. Louis, while bearing witness to the 
value and interest of such lessons, says, “I cannot say that two 
hours a week used in this way would be as valuable as one hour.” 
The experiment at St. Louis has been the best planned and the 
most carefully carried out of any in the country, and the Super- 
intendent’s opinion should have great weight. The impossibility 
of going beyond the descriptive side of the subject opens at all 
points the danger of turning it into memory work only. There 
is no more gained in learning by heart the names of parts of ob- 
jects than in committing Colburn’s Arithmetic. 

I find myself, that one hour per week serves as a kind of thread 
upon which are gradually strung many facts which the scholar is 
led to pick up for himself, or it becomes a guiding line along 
which he learns to observe nature with his own eyes. Such study 
most happily takes him out of himself ; but I wish to see the addi- 
tional hours gained by better methods of study devoted to some- 
thing which will lift him above himself. 

To do this we must open to our scholars the wide world of 
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books, the vast field of human thought and experience which they 
may explore in History, and in the books which are the monu- 
ments of our literature. In no other way can we bring the 
thousands and thousands of our pupils into contact with really 
great and powerful thinking minds, except by teaching a use of 
books which shall beget a love of books. I read this summer a 
criticism upon the schools, in which the writer said, “ The 
trouble is they are taught only books, — books, — and nothing 
but books.” I maintain the trouble is by no means “ nothing but 
books,” but books with nothing in them. A scholar who has had 
only a Reading-book, a Grammar, a Geography, and an Arith- 
metic, has never had any real books. : 

We have left undone the thing we ought to have done, in neg- 
lecting the reading of books that are books, and in neglecting 
the reading and study of History. The History of the United 
States is the only one I find in courses of study for Elementary 
Schools, and even that occurs very rarely. In one city they spend 
two years on the “Grammar-School History of the United 
States,” and in another three years, using it a part of the timeas a 
Reading-book. Ancient History seems unknown, English His- 
tory likewise, and, as a consequence, it is not an exaggeration to 
say that most boys and girls of fourteen, who have not had culti- 
vated homes, believe that the history of their race begins with 
the Fourth of July, 1776, or at the remotest, with the Landing of 
the Pilgrims. 

If one hour per day could be given throughout the school 
course to some form of the study of History, how different would 
be the result. 

I hold that every child, not a dunce, ought to know on its eighth 
birthday the names and the succession of the English sovereigns 
(mind, I don’t say anything about dates, but the names and the 
succession) irom the Conquest, and should also have an idea of 
Alfred and Cnut, as well as of Edward the Confessor. I choose 
this piece of History particularly because, as has been very hap- 
pily said, it bears to other History of modern times very much 
the same relation that the multiplication table does to Arithmetic. 
It is learned very easily in virtue of the childish eagerness for 
stories ; and long before they can read themselves, children will 
be able to repeat perfectly the story of Alfred and the cakes, of 
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Cnut and the tide, the Conqueror and the curfew, or the tapestry 
of Matilda, and so on, down through the rich store of English 
History to the traditions and stories of our own colonial times 
and of the Revolution. 

The succession once accurately learned, it is a very short and 
easy step to relationships of the more obvious sort, father and 
son, brothers or cousins. I should not trouble them about the 
great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt, or Sophia, Electress of 
Hanover ; but one who has not seen it tried would be surprised 
to find how soon a class can trace back Victoria to Henry the 
Seventh. There is a kind of “ House that Jack built” fashion 
about it that pleases children, and they learn without knowing it. 
I leave out dates, as dates; but the notice of long reigns and 
short reigns, the kings that died young, or died unhappily, the 
queens that were beautiful, or the princesses that went away to 
marry great dukes or had kings come to woo them, the great 
battles, like Hastings and Poictiers and Agincourt, will gradually 
fix the idea of time correctly and ineffaceably in the mind. 

Throughout I would impress upon the scholars that this is the 
history of their own people. No child in school is too young to 
understand that all that is great and noble in his nation is the 
outcome of centuries of growth, not the result of a short two 
hundred years. 

Thus much of English History is a kind of alphabet, by which 
a child who leaves school at ten even, can decipher later for him- 
self a great deal of modern History. 

When so much has been learned, I would give Ancient History 
in the same way, not, of course, to learn successions of sover- 
eigns, but to follow the story part, keeping the picturesque side 
foremost, dwelling most on what will kindle the imagination and 
waken a sense of heroism. 

There is a kind of apprehension of great ideas in a child’s 
mind, which has a value far beyond any attempts at comprehen- 
sion, and we only need to bring the ideas to them. 

I should condemn totally any system of “ technical memory,” 
but I do think there was great good in those old historical charts 
of the “ Stream of Time,” which showed the ancient kingdoms 
merging in the Macedonian Empire, parting to meet again in 
Rome, and finally separating into modern Europe. I should like 
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to see such charts hung again in their old places on the school- 
room walls, not by any means to be committed in names and 
dates by the pupil, but to be carefully and repeatedly explained 
by the teacher, and left by their silent influence to impress on the 
mind the flow of the river of time down the ages, the sweep of 
the nations over the face of the earth. 

All that I have indicated should be accomplished by the age of 
twelve, and then the classes should turn again to a maturer study 
of English History, making it the base for some knowledge of the 
history of Europe, both medizval and modern, by comparison, 
learning contemporaries, and the like. The practice of making 
out parties of famous contemporaries who met, or might have met, 
answers the double purpose of fixing dates, and of bringing out 
prominently the personal element in History which always capti- 
vates the fancy and fixes the attention. 

In the last year of the course, I would give the History of the 
United States, as the natural conclusion of English History. 
With what different eyes will the pupil regard it in whose mind 
has been prepared this background which I have sketched. 
American destiny is a grand theme, but the lesson of the past is 
a wiser one, and I would rather instruct the boy or girl in the 
growth of republican institutions than dwell on their future 
greatness. 

The political history of the country is the dullest of work as it 
is now offered in schools, but linked with English History it has 
meaning and life. 

The classes who have followed the course I have indicated, will 
fee] that till the time of the Civil Wars we were one people, and 
will almost see for themselves that our Houses of Representatives 
are the lineal descendants of Simon de Montfort’s House of Com- 
mons, and that Congress and Parliament alike are the successors 
of the old Saxon “ Meeting of the Wise Men.” Finally I would 
require a careful reading of the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States, insisting on the un- 
derstanding of theobvious meaning of words and clauses. I 
would have no boy or girl finish the Grammar School course 
without committing to memory the preamble and conclusion of 
the Declaration of Independence, nor without at least a sight 


of the pages of Magna Charta. 
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Neither time nor my purpose permit me to indicate books for 
such study of History. If we want them they will be forthcom- 
ing. There are many admirable books for the purpose now in 
use in England. 

Remember, I am not asking that children should learn this in 
any dry detail that could be literally reproduced twice a year in 
an Examination ; but I desire for them such a knowledge of other 
times and other nations as shall lay the foundation for future 
historical reading, and shall fill the mind with a consciousness of 
a great wide world behind and beyond this in which we live. 

No book of “ Outlines of History,” however thoroughly studied, 
can do that. The mind must have the picture filled with color 
and life, from which to make its own outlines. The writing les- 
son should be made a valuable assistant in this respect. Such a 
book as Miss Yonge’s first volume of “ Cameos of English His- 
tory,” used in that way, and reviewed by means of the written 
abstracts, meets just the want for the second study of English 
History. 

The Geography ought to accompany every hour of work in 
History, and the habit of faithfully looking out places on the maps, 
and observing the effects which position and the like had upon 
the events of the history, is worth any amount of memorized facts. 
A child of eight cannot do much of this, but the places can be 
shown by the teacher and the foundations of the habit be laid. 
Throughout all the course, the lessons should be fixed in the mind 
by review questions each day, and by frequent comprehensive re- 
views of the whole ground. The composition lessons in the upper 
classes of the Grammar Schools find their natural place as auxilia- 
ries in this review work, which both furnishes proper subjects and 
supplies material for thought. 

Side by side with this course in History, and indispensable 
to it, should be the Reading lessons. Is it not incredible that 
with the whole world of literature waiting, we have given to these 
boys and girls eight years of Reading-books! With all the rich 
treasures of English poetry in our reach, we have set them 
Colburn’s Arithmetic to learn by heart ; and the measure of our 
shortcoming is incomparably greater, because so few of the 
children under our charge have any other contact with books 
than that at school. Here is the only opportunity for more than 
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three fourths of them, and we improve it by drilling them for 
rhetorical effect upon a few selections of prose and verse. 

Once more I plead for Reading as a “ stepping-stone,” not as 
the pursuit of an art. It is an old-fashioned notion in these 
‘times, but I hold to it still, that a child should learn to read as 
soon as possible. There must be many who hear me who can- 
not remember when they could not read. I am sure I cannot. 
We ought to strive to come as near that as may be in the Pri- 
mary Schools, and then should give the scholars the best of all 
they can understand. I would choose first, the classics of child- 
hood, Robinson Crusoe, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, the Arabian Nights, 
and along with them the stories of gods and heroes, the Myth- 
ology, the legends and traditions of History, ancient and 
modern, and I would take care to put within their reach, as the 
privilege for spare hours, Pilgrim’s Progress, Don Quixote, and 
Shakespeare. I would even have the Iliad and Odyssey ine 
trated) in every primary school-room. 

When I have said something like this before, I have been 
answered, “ They have these books at home; at least the real 
children’s books.” But that is unfortunately, now, an entire 
mistake. The children of the poor, who fill our Primary Schools, 
cannot afford them ; the cheap series of “Ragged Dick” and 
his congeners have ousted them throughout whole communities : 
while as to the rich, I know not how to describe the intellectual 
poverty of many palatial homes, whose occupants partake only of 
the luxury of our civilization, not of the refinement of its culture. 
“T never saw any books till I came to college,” said the son of a 
rich man, not long ago, as he entered the library of a professor. 

All the books I have mentioned, even the Shakespeare and the 
“Tliad,” ought to be read for the first time quite in childhood, to 
feel the glamor of the poetry; and all into which the element of 
magic or of allegory enter can never be fully felt at any time 
afterwards. 

Had I time, I would not attempt to mark out a “course of 
reading.” “Uniformity” would be the bane of what I seek to 
bring about. I would leave teachers or committees to choose 
at their liking pearls or diamonds or rubies ; but I would be sure 
that all should be true jewels. I have only room for a hint or 
two as to the principles which should guide the choice. The 
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story side of History opens out into biography and narratives 
of sieges and battles; the study in science leads to essays by 
master-hands in the several subjects; while by choosing, year 
after year, books suited to the maturing mind, we come at last to 
a true “course of literature,” not the fragmentary, hasty résume 
to which we now give the name in the High Schools. 

I would by no means keep to the merely pleasing, for a book 
that a child would not take up voluntarily may be extremely in- 
teresting when offered as a school task. I would let prose and 
verse alternate, not always day by day, but sometimes month by 
month, — the “ Book of Golden Deeds” with “ Evangeline” and 
the “ Lady of the Lake,” —the “Sketch Book” with the “ Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.” The child who begins with the “ Wonder 
Book” and the old ballads in the “Children’s Garland,” will 
mount step by step to the “ Iliad” and the “ Historical Plays ot 
Shakespeare.” The oldest in the Grammar Schools will come to 
these, for we will no longer make the mistake of trying to under- 
stand everything; as thrilling story, as vivid dramatic repre- 
sentation, the boy or girl will apprehend them and will be stirred 
by them. No girl of thirteen should miss the lesson of Comus, 
and no boy should fail to know the heroic grace of a Bayard or a 
Sidney. In such reading, he who leaves the Elementary School 
will have some glimpse of the far-reaching vistas in the world of 
thought, may catch some breath of the divine air that may in- 
spire the longing for culture, for the intellectual life, while those 
who remain for the High Schools will enter them from a plane 
far above the present one. 

All that I urge for Reading, as a means for increasing the 
mental store, applies with equal force to the revival of the almost 
forgotten practice of committing to memory prose and verse. 
The schools where the practice exists are few and far between, 
and in most of them it is done by a preference of the teacher, 
rather than as part of a plan. At the same time the custom of 
learning Bible verses and hymns at home has in great measure 
died out, so that the number of persons who could repeat from 
memory for over half an hour grows smaller and smaller. What 
we lost as an educating power when we gave up the assiduous 
study of the Bible, will be an interesting question for the writer 
of the culture-history of this half the century. It may not be our 
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province to revive the habit, but it is our duty to see that the 
other practice of learning hymns or poetry does not die with it. 

It may be said, “ ‘ Memoriter work’ is just what is objected to.” 
True, but with this infinite difference: the memory work I 
have condemned is so much dead-wood,— it bears no fruit. 
There is nothing to the mind beyond the rivers of the United 
States of Colombia, or the arbitrary rules of fractions; but give 
great thoughts or lines of music and beauty to learn, and the 
seed sown blooms in the character and life. This “ committing 
to memory” ought to be made a regular exercise from the first 
day in the Primary School to the last before leaving the Gram- 
mar School. For the very little children, it may well begin in 
the words of the songs they sing, or in the daily repeating after the 
teacher couplets or verses. As they grow older, it may become 
a semi-weekly or a weekly exercise, setting longer tasks as the 
effort of memory becomes less from habit. 

While the choice must always be of the best, making sure of the 
pure gold,it must be suited to the capacity of the child. It is quite 
as needful to take care to keep the lesson up to the child’s power 
as to keep from going beyond it; in fact, unless failure meets 
harsh penalties, I think a child would be less harmed by having 
such a poem as Gray’s “ Elegy” given it when too young, than 
to let a girl of twelve learn “ The Owl and the Pussy Cat” or 
“The Hen that Hatched Ducks.” The aim must always be to 
litt upward, — a steady step by step, yet never a stride, — so that 
in this, as well as in the History and the Reading, let the pupil’s 
stay in school be never so short, he will have had for that time 
the best that his mind could take in. 

For the earlier years of the Grammar School, there are the old 
ballads, the great historic hymns, the stirring lyrics of Burns and 
of Scott, or the verses of Longfellow, that are to us as sweet 
household words; and none of those who remain through the 
course should leave without knowing at least “ L’Allegro” and 
“Tl Penseroso,” “The Elegy in a Country Churchyard” and 
“The Skylark.” 


Such is the work in History, Reading, and “committing to 
memory” to which we might well devote one third of our school 
time. 
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I have not delayed you with any argument as to the capacity 
of the scholars for such work when they are once permitted to do 
it, nor will I enforce it now by quoting to you John Stuart 
Mill studying Logic and reading Plato at the age of twelve, nor 
tell you of boys and girls I know; for it might be answered that 
he had extraordinary talent, and that they are exceptions. But I 
will only ask you to watch carefully any children whom you 
know, who have access to good books, and see how far the books 
they choose are in advance of anything their present work in an 
Elementary School opens to them. 

This has not been an argument for a “smattering,” but a plea 
for foundations. All school work is but beginnings: the “ smat- 
tering” is a flimsy framework that soon falls; the right begin- 
ning is a foundation that lies firm and solid, waiting for years, if 
need be, for the building thereon. 

As we work now, we provide these children with only the 
scantiest, rudest instruments of culture. To teach to read and 
write is but to show them a stairway, but we scarcely speak a 
whisper to them of the vast halls to which it leads, and the price- 
less treasures they contain. To give them the mental store for 
which I plead is to show them the culture itself, —is to begin 
their own culture. 

So far I have spoken for the sake of those whose only chance 
for study is in the Elementary Schools ; but every word I have 
said is doubly emphasized when applied to those who pass on to 
the High School and the College. By just so much as those 
_schools and colleges are filled with the flower of our youth, by 
ust so much is it of importance that the early years be wisely 
spent. 

The strain upon the girls in those critical High School years is 
half of it in the attempt to make bricks without straw, and many 
a youth in college laments as lost the precious years from eight 
to thirteen. . 

Believe that I speak not in fault-finding, but in sadness. Were 
all our schools like the poorest, I should still feel them worth the 
cherishing, yet I know our best fall far short of their opportunity. 
I do not underrate the lessons of order and obedience which our 
drill enforces, but I want to see the idea and the aspirations of 
culture offered to every scholar. 
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I feel most keenly that there are times when all the supporters 
of the public school system must stand shoulder to shoulder to 
defend it; but speaking here, “ in the house of its friends,” it was 
my bounden duty to indulge in no flattering words, no pleasing 
illusions, but to point out to you the danger that is upon us, and 
to warn you lest these boys and girls suffer 


old ** The worst 
Of orphanage, the cruellest of frauds, 
Stealth of their education, while they played, 
Nor fancied they could want it.” 


Rather let us, in the new and better way, send them forth to 
the world’s work hand-full and heart-full from the rich treasures 
in our keeping. So shall we ourselves no longer be worn to 
faintness with the burden of the day, but leading them to the 
pure wells, feeding them with the golden manna, our own souls 
shall be fed and refreshed ; for never is it truer than in the things 
of the intellect, “With what measure ye mete, it shall be meas- 
ured to you again.” 





[From the “Rhode Island Schoolmaster.”’] 
BEFORE SCHOOL. 


“QUARTER to nine! Boys and girls, do you hear?” 

“ One more buckwheat, then, — be quick, mother, dear! 

“ Where is my luncheon box ?” — “ Under the shelf, 

Just in the place you left it yourself!” 

‘“*T can’t say my table !””— “O, find me my cap!” 

** One kiss for mamma and sweet Sis in her lap.” 

“ Be good, dear!” — “Ill try.”— “9 times 9’s 81.” 

“ Take your mittens!” — * All right.” —‘* Hurry up, Bill; let’s run.” 
With a slam of the door, they are off, girls and boys, 

And the mother draws breath in the lull of their noise. 


AFTER SCHOOL. 


“ Don’t wake up the baby! Come gently, my dear!” 
“QO, mother! I ’ve torn my new dress, just look here ! 
I’m sorry, I only was climbing the wall.” 

“O mother! my map was the nicest of all!” 

“ And Nelly, in spelling, went up to the head!” 

“QO say! can I go on the hill with my sled ?” 

“ T’ve got such a toothache.”— “ The teacher’s unfair !” 
“Is dinner ’most ready? I’m just like a bear!” 

Be patient, worn mother, they ’re growing up fast, 
These nursery whirlwinds, not long do they last ; 

A still, lonely house would be far worse than noise ; 
Rejoice and be glad in your brave girls and boys! 
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THE NECESSARY AND UNNECESSARY EXPENSES OF 
AN EDUCATION. 


Ir has come to be a matter of serious import to the young men and 
women of Vermont, — the expense attendant upon the acquisition of 
a liberal education, and in a less degree, of the partial education ob- 
tained in our Seminaries and High Schools. I use the term fartia/ 
education advisedly, for, although no education is, or can be complete, 
yet the times demand of the coming generation, more than of any gen- 
eration that has preceded them, a liberal collegiate education. 

Each year brings more and more cultivated, disciplined men to the 
bar, the pulpit, the press, the counting-room, — to the front in all profes- 
sions and every sort of business. It is constantly becoming a more 
serious and difficult struggle to merit and obtain pre-eminence, without 
the aid of previous disciplinary study. 

The age of self-made men, if we may limit the phrase, as it too often 
is, to those who grow by the spontaneous working of nature alone, des- 
titute of, and despising the appliances of art, the slow methods of cul- 
tivation, the **line upon line,” —the age of such self-made men is 
slowly passing away. 

Vermont is not a wealthy State. Nearly the whole of her annual 
products are consumed in supplying bodily wants, and gratifying bodily 
desires. Only a very small percentage is available to increase the 
amount of capital invested, or to expend for books and brains, whose 
income, though it may not be any the less sure, is, to the average mind, 
by far less perceptible. The average of the young men and women of 
Vermont who manage in the end to secure a preliminary or a profes- 
sional education, accomplish it by dint of sheer fighting against circum- 
stances which, if not wholly adverse, are at least quite unfavorable. 

These are none the worse for that ; but there is behind them a large, 
or I might say, a larger class, of equal ability and promise, who find the 
gates of the higher education hermetically sealed through an inability 
to assume the expenses which ordinarily attend school life. It is folly 
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to urge that all things are possible to him who wi//s. It is rather the 
experience of all, that many, very many things are utterly impossible, 
humanly speaking. 

How many of us who teach can name a score or more of our pupils, 
who, with bright intellects, active and energetic bodies, and no apparent 
lack of ambition, regretfully drop out of the high school, academy, or 
colleges. Their life-work is dwarfed, their usefulness greatly diminished, 
a life-long obstacle is set down before them on account of the burdens 
which they must assume to obtain that which should be theirs of right. 

The advanced classes in our high schools and academies, — the 
classes in our colleges would be increased one half, if the expenses 
could be diminished one third. The boys and girls of Vermont ask, 
“Ts there any remedy for this?” And it may be that our sister States 
are not so rich but the same inquiry may be pertinent to them. 

Is it possible for our young men and women to obtain an education 
at an average expense something less than the present? 

If it were to be asked (and that is not probable), Does our common 
school system involve any unnecessary expenses? the answer must be 
in the negative. 

It might, perhaps, be said, that this sort of thing is indulged in by 
those school districts which employ young girls to occupy their school 
hovels, for a pittance of from two to three dollars a week, with the priv- 
ilege of boarding around, — and this some scores of districts are doing 
to-day, on the mistaken ground of economy. ‘The unnatural sequence 
is, that they should grumble at the quality of the instruction they 
receive. Such an outlay may be, and doubtless is, as it ought to be, 
almost entirely unremunerative. 

Too often the people, at their annual meetings, inquire, “ How little 
may we, and not how much ought we, to raise for the support of our 
schools?” This remark is not intended to apply to the really poor dis- 
tricts, but to the many which are abundantly able to do better. 

How such a machine as our school system can be run with so little 
lubrication, is already a matter of wonder to some, and will be still more 
a wonder to generations not far in the future. Would that some dis- 
trict legislators, in school meeting duly assembled, might see a hand 
writing on the wall, Ex nihilo, nihil fit. 

I suppose that the average expense per term of the young men at- 
tending the higher schools, not including colleges, is about seventy-five 
dollars. Of this, fifty dollars will pay for board, tuition, books, and other 
necessary expenses. ‘The remaining third goes for little nothings. The 
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system of self-boarding, so widely practised, will, of course, bring the 
cost per term lower than is estimated above. Though this system has 
its virtue of economy, it is a necessary evil, and not to be encouraged 
beyond the limits of necessity, as the dyspeptic countenances of too 
many of our pupils will testify. 

It accomplishes its end in utter defiance of the laws of health. 

When we consider that this #s a necessity to many of our young 
women, who rely, for the most part, on their scanty earnings as school- 
teachers for an occasional term a the academy, we are led more for- 
cibly to ask if there is any remedy. 

All this is more apparent, if we call to mind the fact that many of 
these self-supporting young women realize not more than three dollars 
a week from their faithful labors. 

Let me follow somewhat in detail the expenditures of a pupil in our 
schools, and the remedy may be apparent. 

Our average pupil, we will say, leaves home to attend school with. 
many paternal and maternal cautions, and a moderate allowance of cash. 
After becoming domiciled and perhaps enrolled, he lays in a supply of 
books, some of which he afterwards learns are entirely useless, and 
which his modesty prevents his returning. Of course no modern 
academy is complete without one or two secret literary societies. To 
one of these he pays the usual fee, and becomes subject to bear his pro- 
portionate share of society expenses, which frequently amounts to no 
small sum. And he must purchase an appropriate badge. During the 
term, there will be-sundry items expended in the interest of good fellow- 
ship. One or two subscription papers will pass, and it would * look 
mean” to refuse. At the close of the term, in many of our schools, 
there will be a public exhibition, and our pupil prepares to pay his part, 
at some considerable expense for costumes and etceteras. The teachers 
all round are frequently made the recipients of costly presents, when 
some simple testimonial would answer all practical purposes. 

He then goes home, and the parental committee of ways and means 
carefully scrutinizes the cash account, and in vain endeavors to resolve 
itself into a committee on retrenchment. 

However much we might wish it otherwise, it is a matter of honor 
among pupils to bear each his proportionate share of all these outlays. 
More than that, there is among pupils a certain undefinable sense of 
caste, into the regulation of which this matter of contributions enters 
largely. These expenses are unnecessary, but each feels he must do as 
the others do; and no man ever gets so old or so wise as to be entirely 
beyond this influence. We must not blame the pupils. 
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So it is from term to term, until, we will say, our pupil is on the point 
of graduation. ‘There will then be class albums or class rings, and 
perhaps class suits. The pupil, if a lady, must be clothed in a dress 
made expressly for the occasion, and of very little use thereafter. He 
or she mounts the stage under the inspiration of a brass band, which 
he or she must help pay for, passes through the excitement of the day, 
and then goes home with an aching brain in the head, and an aching 
void in the pocket. The parents of some can afford it, but many a one, 
dependent upon self-effort, cannot afford it. It is of no use to chide 
individuals so long as these things are customs. If faculties as well as 
parents were to frown upon all expenses which they know to be unnec- 
essary, and these are only a few, there will still remain numberless out- 
goes, for which each individual will be responsible. 

A. R. SavaGE. 





“FINISHING HER EDUCATION” IN GERMANY-* 


I was not aware, until came to Germany, of a very usual educational 
custom here, which seems to me to be so original, and at the same time 
to possess such peculiar merit, that it should be made known to the rest 
of the world. 

As a general rule, a Prussian girl finishes her school course at four- 
teen years of age. The new school law requires all children to be in 
school under the care of a teacher who has passed a government ex- 
amination, from five until fourteen, — nine full years; so if her teachers 
have been as good as German teachers generally are, she is by this time 
well enough stocked with knowledge for all the ordinary emergencies of 
life. The German maedchen is now confirmed, having received from 
her pastor, or some other suitable person, special lessons to prepare her 
for this rite for one or more years beforehand. 

Now that she has taken this great step in life, she is considered no 
longer a child,.and the next necessity for her is to learn housekeeping, 
which means, learning to do with her own hands a great many things 
which girls in America, in the same station, leave to be done by servants. 
Sometimes she learns this at home, under the training of that German 
Haus-Frau, her mother. Buta more favored plan is for her to go from 
home to the house generally of a pastor or teacher, -nd board there for 
some months, fulfilling all the duties of an elder daughter — that is, of 
a German elder daughter. 





* From a letter to a New York teacher. By Julia S. Tutwiler. Kaiserwerth-arn Rhein, May, 1874. 
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I asked a young lady here lately why German girls should undergo 

this expense and trouble to learn the simple household duties which 
they could just as well practise in their own family circle. “Oh, no,” 
she said, “the feeling is very different ; the girl has been a child all her 
life at home, and now that she has been confirmed, and is no longer 
subject to the school law, she must begin to be a Fraulein, —a young 
lady, — it would be very difficult for her suddenly to give up her child- 
ish ways, and assume responsible duties and a new position in the same 
circle where she has always been treated as a child. So she goes away 
and spends several months in diligently practising these new duties 
under kind but strict teaching ; then when she comes back, she is ready 
to take her place, in her own estimation and that of others, as a useful 
little woman, ready to take upon herself a regular share of her mother’s 
household duties, or if she has sisters, to alternate with them week by 
week in the care of the house and table. “I tried this plan after I was 
confirmed,” she continued, ‘“‘and I assure you, 4ebes Fraulein, that it 
was a great benefit to me in every way. I will tell you all about my 
experiences, 

“ T was sent to the house of an excellent pastor, a friend of my father, 
who had a kind young wife and a family of little children. There was 
only one maid-servant in the house, so there was of course a great deal 
for me to do. In the morning at six o’clock the maid always knocked 
at my door, and I had to rise and dress myself plainly and quickly, but 
very neatly, and go down into the kitchen. There I made the coffee 
while the maid attended to other duties. I had always to make three 
kinds of coffee in three different kind of vessels; one sort stronger and 
better for the Herr Pastor, his wife, and myself ; another, for the maid ; 
and an innocent, mild, milk-coffee for the children. Then I washed and 
dressed the three children ; combed and brushed and plaited their hair ; 
set out their coffee for them ; gave them the Butterbrod they were to 
carry to school, and sent them off. Then I took coffee with the Herr 
Pastor and his wife. 

“ After breakfast (Kaffee, the Germans always call this first meal, be- 
cause it generally consists only of coffee and bread and butter), I must 
wash all the breakfast things, except those which the maid had used, 
put them away, and get everything ready for dinner. For this meal, we 
always had soup, potatoes, the meat from which we had made the 
soup, and one sort of Gemuese” (this word in German stands for all 
sorts of boiled or stewed fresh vegetables, or mixtures of two kinds of 
vegetables, of which they are very fond). “QO, what mistakes and 
blunders I used to make when I first began to get the dinner all by 
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myself ; sometimes a whole pot of soup was spilled over the stove, or 
burned so that nobody would take any of it. But they were very 
patient with my failures, and I soon learned to do better. Between 
breakfast and dinner I had to set the table for the second breakfast 
(Fruchstueck), and make a little coffee again ; but that was only a few 
minutes’ work. After dinner, I washed and put away everything, set 
the table, and prepared the Afternoon Coffee” (a meal which takes 
place at three o'clock, or a little later in most German families). “Then 
I was quite free for the rest of the day ; changed my dress, and read, 
played on the piano, walked in the garden with the children, or did 
anything else I liked. The maid had finished by this time all her in- 
side work of scrubbing, ironing, washing, and her outside work of 
milking, sweeping. or whatever else she had to do, and took all the care 
of preparing the supper and putting away the things off of my hands. 
I was treated for the first time in my life quite like a grown-up young 
lady ; the maid was told always to address me as’ /rau/ein, which was 
something very new and delightful to me. Then at Christmas I had a 
table all to myself under the Christmas tree, covered with pretty things 
from the kind Herr Pastor and the Frau Pastor, and the presents that 
had been sent me by my own dear folks at home, together with their 
Christmas letters of greeting, praising and encouraging me, and telling 
me how pleased they were to hear that I was so useful and industrious, 
and so cheerful and content. O, it certainly is a good plan for our 
German girls, and I hope it will be always kept up.” 

Perhaps my American readers will be a little curious to know how 
much a German girl pays for the privilege of thus doing the work of an 
additional servant in her friend’s house. From thirteen to fifteen 
thalers per month, that is about ten or twelve dollars in gold, is the 
usual price fazd (not received) by the young lady who performs these 
labors. 

If the parents of the young Fraulein have the means or inclination to 
give her a still higher culture, after she has remained at home for a 
year or two practising her new household accomplishments, she is sent 
to a “hoehere tochter-schule,” “higher daughter school” literally, or, 
as we would say, a first-class boarding-school. If it is intended to make 
a teacher of her, she generally goes at eighteen years of age to a nor- 
mal seminary, such as the one in which I am boarding, and goes 
through the two or three years’ course, according to the grade of teacher 
for which it is her wish to obtain a government certificate. — . Y. State 
Educational Fournal. 
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THE VERMONT NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

AN article in a recent issue of an influential paper of the State con- 
gratulates its people upon the financial exhibit of the treasury: that the 
State owes no man anything. All honor to those wha pay their debts 
promptly, whether they be citizens, corporations, or commonwealths. 
The example, so far, is worthy of imitation. But there would be much 
more cause of rejoicing if all these obligations had been met on the 
plane of even and exact justice, —if an important fund, originally and 
sacredly designed to be held as a permanent educational resource, had 
not been wantonly perverted to the support of the ordinary machinery of 
government, and if some of the measures and plans for the permanent 
welfare of the State had been more liberally, and hence more wisely, 
sustained. ‘There is such a thing as being “penny wise and pound 
foolish.” Whether the adage is fairly illustrated in the relations of 
Vermont to her Normal Schools, the reader may judge by the follow- 
ing facts, especially by the comparison of the appropriations for the 
support of Normal Schools made by this and other States. New York 
has eight or nine such schools, each manned by a permanent corps of 
from six to ten teachers, and each receiving annually from the Legisla- 
ture from fourteen to eighteen thousand dollars. Massachusetts has 
five such schools, exclusive of a Normal Art School, each employing 
from five to eight teachers, at an annual expense of from nine thousand 
to fourteen thousand dollars. Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, and 
New Hampshire have each one school, and appropriate from five to 
ten thousand dollars each for their support, while Vermont grants the 
magnificent sum of fifteen hundred dollars yearly to each of her three 
schools. ‘There is not another State in the Union that can parallel 
this utter inadequacy of support. The wonder is that these schools 
accomplish half as much as they do. The students owe less to the 
public provision for the schools, than to teachers who perform, or try 
to perform, twice the labor they ought for very meagre remuneration. 
This self-sacrifice has gone far enough. ‘The State debt is extinguished, 
now let these public institutions be thoroughly equipped and sustained. 
Every intelligent friend of education sees the need. Will the Legisla- 
ture to assemble the ensuing autumn take this subject in hand and re- 
lieve us from this shame and reproach? It was a mistake, we think, 
that the last State Teachers’ Association did not arrange to memorialize 
the next Legislature in this behalf. It is not too late yet to move in 
the matter. It belongs to the teachers to take the initiative. Will 
they unite in signing a petition, asking that at least to one of these 
schools may be furnished means adequate to enlargement of the courses 
of study and to corresponding increase of instructors, so that as good fa- 
cilities for Normal School training may be afforded at home as abroad? 
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Essex Junction.— The Graded School is for the ensuing year to be 
under the charge of Mr. J. C. Kennedy, of Troy. 


Lynpon.— The High School secures the services of Mr. Clinton H 
Moore, of the last class at Dartmouth College, as Principal, and retains the 
assistants of last year. 


ALBANY Academy advertises as Principal, Mr. Jason D. Jenkins, of the 
class of 1874, University of Vermont. 


Winpsor.— The Anniversary Exercises of the Windsor High School 
took place on Wednesday afternoon last, and the crowded house evinced 
that the parents and friends of the school are taking a more lively interest in 
the advancement of education. 

At the close of the exercises the diplomas were presented to the graduat- 
ing class by the superintendent, Dr. F. L. Morse, accompanied by fitting 
words of congratulation and counsel. He then, in behalf of the school, 
presented to Mr. Perkins, the Principal, and to Miss Pollard, his assistant, a 
fine collection of books, as a testimonial of merited regard. The following 
are the names of the graduating class: Laura Dudley, Nellie A. Stone, 
Clara C. Twitchell, Sarah D. Winn. 


RUTLAND. — In speaking of the closing exercises of the Rutland High 
School, the Rutland “Globe” says, * It was an eminent success in every 
regard, and must have fully satisfied the people that the institution ranks 
high among the leading schools of the State. The elevation of the charac- 
ter of instruction and general tone of the school within the past two years 
was evident. This result is due to Mr. Dana, the Principal, Miss Burnham, 
and their associates, who have so faithfully labored in the direction of ele- 
vating and raising the standard of culture and scholarship among the pupils. 
The Principal, Judah Dana, A. M., is well known as one of the oldest, most 
successful, and thorough teachers in Vermont. To him Rutland is mainly 
indebted for its now permanent and excellent system of graded schools. 


Woopstock. — The Fall Term of the schools of this village begins Mon- 
day, Aug. 31. William S. Dana, of Dartmouth, 1871, is the newly elected 
Principal of High School; the other teachers are the same as last year. 


NORTHFIELD Graded School retains its former board of teachers, with the 
exception of the addition of Miss Clara Dickinson to the post of Preceptress. 


POULTNEY.— The Alumni reunion, Aug. 13, of the Troy Conference 
Academy, will be long remembered as an eventful occasion in the history of 
the School. There were addresses by Bishop Peck, Rev. Dr. Newman, for- 
merly Principal, Hon. R. A. Parmenter, of Troy, N. Y., and Rev. M. E, 
Cady, the present Principal, and other appropriate exercises. [But the best 
thing done was the extinguishing of a heavy debt, which threatened seriously 
to impair the usefulness of the school. 


MONTPELIER. — Mr. L. White, for the past five years Principal of the New 
Salem (Mass.) Academy, and for the five years previous a teacher in the 
Wesleyan Academy at Wilbraham, Mass., has been secured as Principal of 
the Methodist Seminary at Montpelier. We have not learned the names of 
the other new instructors. 


ST. JOHNSBURY. — The village, at a school meeting, July 13, voted to sus- 
pend the High School and send the scholars from that grade to the Academy, 
the district paying for three years the tuition of all who pass the Grammar 
School examinations. The teachers engaged for the next year are as fol- 
lows: Grammar School, Miss Julia H. Bailey; Intermediate, Miss Frances 
H. Babbitt; Sub-Intermediate and Primaries, Mrs. C. C. Morrill and Misses 
ee L. Flint, Georgie A. Wright, Rosie B. Weeks, and Mary. F. Under- 
wood. 
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ESIDENT FoiTor's DEPARTMENT. 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE annual meeting of this Association, held at Detroit, on the 4th, 5th 
and 6th of August, was of more than usual interest. 

A large number of educators from ali parts of the country was present, 
and the exercises were of the most interesting and important character. I: 
is impossible to give an adequate idea of the interest at one of these national 
gatherings. Beside the new ideas obtained, the inspiration of such an oc- 
casion is not to be estimated. The former may be seized and circulated, a 
they are, in the reer of the country, and especially in the year-boo! 
the Association, which will contain all the lectures and important d ns 
of questions of great sincelend interest ; but the inspiration of such oc- 
casions can be felt only by those who actually meet, face to face. Nothi 
can do more to enlarge and elevate our views of the profession than an oc- 
casional meeting with those engaged in the same work What before was 
looked upon as individual and special, becomes generalized. We find tha 
the same problems that we have been trying to solve in our respective schools 
have engaged the attention of others in all parts of the country. We are 
often relieved of not a little of our pedagogical egotism, when we find that 
others have not only done what we had regarded as original with us, but pee 
haps developed principles and inaugurated methods towards which we, indeed, 
were tending, but had not reached. Several of the questions w hich | have 
been discussed during the past year will excite additional interest from the 
contributions made by lecturers before the Association. Dr. Clarke’s admir- 
able address, with those of Profs. Orton and Hosmer, will furnish new ma- 
terial for the discussion of the co-education of the sexes. President White's 
lecture on a National University, and State institutions, to take the place or 
“ sectarian” colleges, will furnish texts for many articles in our educational 
journals ; and, in fact, there is hardly a question of organization, supervision, 
or instruction that has not received a new impetus from this meeting. The 
paper of Mr. Dunton, of the Boston Normal School, was carefully prepared, 
and presented a very just and discriminating statement of the requirements 
of Normal School instruction ; while Mrs. Martin’s paper, which we publish 
in this number of the “ Teacher,” was full of suggestions on the course of in- 
struction and methods of teaching in our grammar schools. 

When the proceedings are published, as they will be soon, they should be 
in every public library in the land; and the teacher who has not a copy in 
his private library, will deserve to be dropped at the next annual election, — 
as wanting in a professional interest in his vocation. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE WORK DONE BY THE SEM- 
INARY AT AINTAB, IN TURKEY. 


WHEN the school opened in 1860, we received little girls of twelve and 
fourteen years of age, who had only what we should call a primary school 
knowledge of Arithmetic and Geography. A three years’ course of study was 
marked out when we had in Armeno-Turkish no text-book, except the Bible, 
suitable for the use of the pupils. All the common schools were in the hands 
of men “settled for life” as it were. At least they had no wholesome fear 
of losing their situations if they were not “fp to the times,” and conse- 

uently no ambition. They had settled into ruts deep as the mule-paths in 
the soft limestone ledges of the mountains. They taught twelve months in 
the year, and about twelve hours in the day. Squatting on their cushions at 
the upper end of the room they received each child separately, bidding it 
speak fast and loud. The lessons were read or recited at the top of the 
child’s voice and the utmost of its speed, the rod being held ready to come 
down on the unlucky bairn who failed. No explanation of the lesson was 
offered, not a question asked to awaken thought in the mind of the child. 

I commenced teaching with less than a year’s practice in the Turkish 
language. You will readily comprehend that the thorough drill in the “‘ com- 
mon branches,” which the Normal School affords, was invaluable to me, 
leaving me nothing to think of but the zew words 1 should use. So, too, the 
Normal system of studying a given sudject (as Geography, Physiology, etc.), 
instead of committing to memory @ Jo00% on that subject, and the practice of 
giving frequent “‘ teaching exercises’ on the subjects under consideration, 
and the training of the hand to ready use in illustrating on the blackboard, 
was of the greatest practical service to me, left, as 1 was, to depend in a 
great measure upon oral instruction for my pupils. Every idea on the 
“Theory and Practice of Teaching,” derived from D. P. Page (with many 
from other sources), has been drilled into our graduating classes, brought out 
conspicuously in our public examinations, and urged upon pastors and school 
committees in more private sessions, until there has been a very thorough 
change in the practice even of the o/d settled male teachers, to say nothing of 
the new vegimeé which our graduates introduce wherever they go. 

I will tell you of one school. 

At Hassan Beyli, a church was formed in 1867, and since then a school has 
been taught one year by the pastor’s oldest daughter, and two years by his 
second daughter; both graduates of the Aintab Seminary. As a result of 
these three years’ labor, a class of five have graduated from the middle 
school course, having completed their books on Arithmetic, Geography, 
Physiology, and Grammar, and‘obtained considerable knowledge of Armenian. 
They read Turkish both in the Armenian and Arabic character, and have 
had excellent Bible lessons. The younger scholars have also made good 
progress. They have no school-house, and so have met under a tree,ina 
booth, or, in winter, in a shed-like room, where the only attraction is a 
huge fire-place. The examination was held under a large walnut tree. A 
few boards had been arranged against the fence, and the blackboards 
and maps hung on them. In front of these was a long bench, on which 
sat fifteen girls and eight boys neatly dressed; a company of eighty or 
ninety spectators sat on the mats. Near the trunk of the tree was the 
teacher’s table, with its vases of flowers, and its bell. As for the rest, ima- 
gine any well-trained American school, perfect obedience to the little bell, 
good recitations, excellent compositions, lively dialogues and singing. I 
think I have not had such a satisfied feeling since I have been in Turkey. 
All the graduating class, three girls and two boys, expect to come to Aintab 
for further training. 

My associates, having usually been from Mt. Holyoke, have brought cer- 
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tain qualifications not furnished by the Normal, at least during my pupilage. 
Among these I would note familiarity with the method of conducting a 
mutual help domestic department, and chiefly a systematic knowledge of the 
Bible, — geographical, chronological, and topical. As Bible lessons form an 
important part of our instruction, such a school training is exceedingly valu- 
able to the teachers; and I cannot forbear adding that I have found no 
school exercise more profitable to our pupils ited/ectua/ly than the Bible 
lessons, while spiritually they have led many out of darkness into light. 

The teachers at present in charge of Aintab Seminary are Miss Shattuck, 
of our own Alumni, and Misg Pierce, of the Salem Normal School. They 
are yet struggling with the difficulties of an unknown tongue, — hands tied, 
as it were, while they see an unlimited amount of work pressing upon them 
from every side. 1 ask for them a loving remembrance anda hearty response 
to their oft-repeated request “ Pray for us.” 

Among all who gather on the oth, will there not be found one willing to 
go beyond the bounds of enlightened America to carry to the ignorant that 
which has so blessed our own country? 

Pardon me if I repeat a word from one of our teachers of sixteen years 
ago. It has done me much good, and lives and brings forth fruit still. 
“ However uninteresting some of your pupils may appear to others, they can 
never be so to you if you remember that they are children of the one Father, 
souls for whom the one Saviour died.” 

Ah! this is what we teachers need — a daptism of love, an appreciation of 
the worth of every human soul, and the possibilities that lie before it, that 
we may love our pupils with something of the Father’s love, and labor for 
them as the dear Saviour labored. 


Myra A. PROCTOR. 





FRAMINGHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


{Read at the meeting of the Framingham Normal School, July 16, 1874.] 


WHEN your Committee of Arrangements asked me to say something to you 
to-day, I said “ Yes,” because I had not the heart to say “No.” Framing- 
ham, and the school there, made for so many years my home, that Framing- 
ham itself would have a certain right. I spent, as pupil and teacher, nearly 
five years under the shade of its elms and maples, and the last sound of 
which I was conscious every night was the soughing of the wind through 
the tall white pines on the school hill. The whole region was my treasury. 
I knew where the earliest Violets grew in the cemetery, and the sloping field 
near the lake where the trailing Arbutus was to be found under the pine leaves. 
I knew the home of the clear-eyed pedate Violets, that we gathered by hand- 
fuls when the apple-trees were blooming, and I could tell where the delicate 
Uvularia and even the aristocratic Arethusa were to be found. The fragrant 
black birch was to be watched for its tasseled blossom, on the triangle of 
green just at the right as we turned up the hill road, and the diawcious ash 
trees grew tall and green just in front of a certain farm-house gate on the 
Wayland road. On the curving edge of the road, near the little bridge, I 
learned the difference between the white, and black, and scarlet oaks, and 
when the autumn dyed the familiar trees, 1 knew just where to go for the 
tree whose leaves were invariably yellow with a narrow stripe of scarlet, and 
for those in which the crimson, in spots, flecked the green or the orange. 
The sugar maples on the common turned always yellow, and were a mass of 
sunshine stored up from the July midsummer weather. 

For there is a kind of individuality in trees, especially in the maple, the 
most human of all, which each tree Beslays in its own peculiar way of turn- 
ing, preserving that way for year after year. So even each tree in the place 
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rew to be an individual to me and to have a certain identity; and though, 
when I passed them in the Spring or Summer, they all seemed maples, | 
knew very well what individual traits they would show when the blosgoming | 
time was over, and the days had come that would reveal what use they had 
made of their sunlight. 

Nor was the mental life which went on in the dear old town any the less 
rich and full. Between the day when I waited to know whether I was ad- 
mitted, to the day when, as first assistant, I bade the hall good-by, and 
went a thousand miles away towards the South to continue the work 
whose foundations were laid in the Normal School, there lies a quietly regu- 
lated life from which all that has followed has drawn strength and purpose. 

When I entered, the school had just been transplanted from West Newton, 
and was not yet acclimated in its new soil. The strong and tender care 
which had guarded its first growth still lingered about it, and Father Pierce’s 
quiet face was sometimes seen, even then, at its graduations. The firm and 
steady forecasting will and the clear wise judgment of the man who stood 
then at its head, however, could not fail to impress itself upon every one in the 
school; and the small but devoted corps of assistants, working in thorough 
harmony, laid a basis for success, in giving to the school a definite unity, 
which has never been lost through all these years between, either in the 
school itself, or in those who have gone out, year by year, from its care and 
guidance. 

If circumstances made the school then smaller in numbers than was hoped 
or desired, it has had a hold upon those who have gone out from it, South, 
North, East, and West, whose strength no words can adequately measure ; 
and therefore is it that no graduate has a right to withhold any help which 
a be asked for on an occasion like this. 

nd yet as I seek for some appropriate word to send you to-day, I can do 
no better than to try to teach over again in other words, stronger | hope than 
those in which I said it so many years ago in our class poem, the lesson of 
earnestness in life and work. 

For to the earnestness, in its early doubtful times, of Horace Mann, Cyrus 
Pierce, and Samuel J. May, of Miss Tilden, Miss Lincoln, Miss Pennell, and 
many more, the school owes its existence; to the earnestness of Eben S. 
Stearns, Miss Crocker, Miss Greeley, and many more, it owes its shaping, 
training, and development; and to the earnestness surely evolved under these 
and its after influences, all those graduates who have been successful in any 
line of life, owe their own success. 

There is a question which a friend of mine always puts in inquiring as to 
the probable success of any worker or of any new enterprise, which goes 
Straight to the point here. It is this, “/s he ready to die for ii?”” When 
that question can be answered in the affirmative of any one who undertakes 
a new work, the success is assured. And in this spirit of self devotion every 
woman must approach her work, whatever it may be. 

I do not mean that she shou/d die for it; on the contrary, she should be 
determined to LIVE for it. And it is for this very reason that she should 
resolutely demand and enforce the thorough, steady, and persistent mental 
activity which alone can keep all her physical powers in fullest vigor, and 
the glow of health on her cheeks. Nothing makes a woman grow old so fast 
as narrow and shallow thinking; while nothing keeps her young and fresh so 
long as broad and deep mental activity. And in these days, nothing is more 
important than that we who are hard workers should keep ourselves strong 
and well. 

I do not assert, as I said, that a woman should mean to die for her work, 
but that she should begin it with this thought, “Of this, my work, I w#// 
make a success. 1 will count everything else secondary to it, nor will I con- 
sider any sacrifice too great to make for its sake.” 

When every woman of us shall undertake and pursue her work in this 
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spirit, we shall be no more, as we are often now, sadly forced to acknowledge 
that opportunities want women more than women want opportunities. 

The ¢rouble is not that opportunities do not come, but that we are not 
ready for them when they do come, and we are not so ready, simply and only 
for the reason that we have not done the easy first work that was given us 
with all our might. 

If you are not willing to teach with your might for two hundred dollars 
a year, — provided you are willing to accept the position, — then don’t teach 
at all, for you will never get two thousand under those circumstances. If 
you do the work at a//, do it as far as in you lies without grudging, and with- 
out reservation. Be wé//img “to die for it” if need be, and the Framingham 
Normal School shall yet be more widely honored than she is to-day in the 
influences which she shall send out. 


ANNA C, BRACKETT. 





A POEM. e 
[Written for the Alumni Meeting of the State Normal School at Framingham, July 10, 1874.) 


Across the gentle slope of low-walled fields 
Blows up the cool west wind to fan my brow, 
And all the beauty that the landscape yields 
Is borne upon its wings to bless me now; — 
The belting grove, the blue o’erarching sky, 
Teeming with life and joy or e’er the Summer die. 


The circling swallow intersects the air 
With arc on arc, cleaving the passive blue, 
Or swooping round the meadow cuts his share, 
The green, rock-islanded declension through ; 
Then straight into the sky he steers his way, 
The music ot his flight tuning the happy day. 


And myriad drowsy noises soothe mine ear, — 
The locust rasping still his busy, restless wing, 
The rustling corn, or whirring loom more near, 
Or on the fir-tree spire a bird may sing ; — 
Glad pulse in nature’s seething, tidal voice, 
It knocks at my heart’s door and bids my soul rejoice ! 


So rides full high the summer of my life! 

Its heavy hum of work, —its fields of bloom, — 
Its odorous winds with hundred perfumes rife, 

Its many-voicéd joy, —its tempest’s gloom, — 
All various hues, commingling light and shade, 
The changing cloud and shine harmoniously inlaid ! 


And while this noon of life hangs o’er my way, 
In press of duties, ’neath meridian sun, 
I pause to rest and would its ardor stay, — 
Look back to where — the labor scarce begun — 
The Spring-time fair in hazy beauty rose, 
Recall its singing birds, its visions bright disclose. 


Like you, I stood upon the threshold stone 
In earnest posture ; forward, eager gaze 
I cast, while through the golden vista shone 
Alluring beauty — light of hope, whose rays 
Flush wide the path of life to youthful eyes ; 
Its fields unfading green, — unclouded blue its skies ! 





A Poem. 


Others may speak of girlhood’s careless joy, 
Its wayward moods, coquettish wiles and pranks, 
Its*shallow fascinations for the toy 
Of soberer manhood’s pastime ; little thanks 
They win who seek to deepen its intent, 
Enlarge its scope and aim, — say true what girlhood meant. 


I know with you that in its playful mood 
There hides a longing to be true and pure, 
A wish for consecration ; womanhood 
Seems beautiful; good angels re-assure 
The tender self-distrust, and by the door 
Of opening life they promise courage evermore. 


I know how fresh the air seems all about, 
Elastic bounding pulse and buoyant heart, 
And radiant eye all spectres put to rout, 
And laughing lips defy care’s sober art ; 
The cup of life is sparkling to the brim, 
Hope swells its foaming crest, — jewels its silver rim! 


And when, like you to-day, I stood between 
Hands either way outstretched, to wave “ good by ” 
To youth’s bright revel and with forward lean 
To take the task God called me then to try, 
I heard His voice within my deepest soul, 
And glad I gave to Him my work, my way, the whole! 


For all is His — not part ;— your life’s sweet spring 
Through which His love has breathed in whisperings oft, 


The while His grace perfumed its blossoming 
And floated o’er it in a halo soft ; 

How can you but breathe back the incense sweet, 

And all the joy of youth in song of praise repeat ? 


Before you, wait the truths you long to learn, 
Such glorious lessons in God’s book to read ; 
Or where the shining stars forever burn, — 
Or where enticing Nature fain would lead 
The secret treasures of her hoard to find 
And quench the heaven-born thirst of the insatiate mind. 


Why in the heart of girlhood should there wait 
The keen desire to hear God’s word of love, 
Not only in responsive hearts elate 
With dreams of bliss, but in His works, above, 
Below, around, — where’er He speaks in tone 
Of concord, — law and germ and growth, all, all His own ? 


And while in beauteous order He evolves 
All phases fair, suggestions, germs and roots 
Of being, —or all form resolves 
Into its deathless elements, the fruits 
Of circling Power-creative, — He feels still 
Your single, conscious life, and bids you do His will. 
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He gives you these — His temples, you believe — 
Fresh healthful forms of beauty, soul-lit eyes, 
All avenues of knowledge, to receive 
Hints of Himself, to grow pure, good, and wise, 
To make your life his home, — keep integral 
His rhythmic, triune being, — body, mind, and soul. 


Now, as you stand just watching on the verge 
Of holy womanhood, what fair ideal 

May from the Future’s shadow-land emerge, 
Inspiring vision you must make all real! 

With girlhood’s prophet eyes you see more clear 

Than ever spirit came to wizard or to seer. 


Perhaps th’ enraptured song of Dante stirs 
Your quick imagination, and you see 

His calm-browed, gold-haired Beatrice, — hers 
Such winning, gracious charms, the mystery 

Of love-divine enshrined in mortal guise, — 

All loveliness looks out from her celestial eyes ! 


Or, if too lofty Beatrice stand, 
In garments spotless on her radiant throne, 
You turn to one who offers you her hand 
In lazier wisdom, but with grace her own, 
The classic Portia of transparent mind, 
Gemming her keen, clear wit with mercy for her kind. 


But there are names more honored and more dear, 
More vitally our own in history. 
Yearn we to follow in the noble sphere 
Of science, comprehending mystery, 
Interpreting the laws of vale and hill, 
Reading heaven’s numbers right ?—lo! Mary Somerville. 


Or, when you hear God calling you by sign 
Of sympathy with lowly hearts in pain, 
To bear the cross with them and to resign 
All meed of social praise, all hope of gain, 
With Agnes Jones fe search for Holy Grail, 
Tread in the sainted steps of Florence Nightingale. 


Yet chiefly, O, be true to self and God ! 
As you are gifted and as you are led, 
Unfold His gifts, follow His guiding word ; 
So feed you others ; so shall you be fed. 
The rose-bud blooms a rose; the lily’s cup 
No other than its own pure fragrance offereth up. 


And we, my sisters, who have come to speak 

One word of cheer and greeting to each other, 
However brief that word, however weak, 

’T is sweet to hear and ask one fostering mother 
Who calls us with a voice of welcome now, 
To hang our votive laurel on her honored brow. 
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She lit within our hearts a deathless flame, — 
To love and seek the truth by every path. 
And now we come with pzans to her name, — 
Perchance with harvest or with aftermath, — 
To say how bright and how undimmed the way 
Which beckons us still on to truth’s millennial day. 


What stars have risen o’er our horizon-line ! 
What clear, full planet-truths above us swung! 
Revealing science swept the heavens divine, 
And read their story with her silver tongue ! 
For when the gathered dark did o’er them roll, 
God set His dow in th’ cloud, how plain the seven-hued scroll ! 


See we so near across the sunny seas, 
With gentle outline of white, shining shore, 
Sad, consecrated isle of Penekese 
Waiting the teacher who will come no more? 
The lapsing wave sings low its soft refrain, 
“He who our secrets read, he ne’er will come again.” 


His life to Nature’s inmost life so nigh, 

His all-absorbed, receptive, child-like heart, 
The ecstacy of rapture-kindled eye, 

Magnetic inspiration to impart, 
His reverent love, his calm, unuttered prayer, 
Each form and type of life his golden Altar-stair ! 


O, noble pattern of the teacher, he! 
From depth of soul and fervent zeal he taught ; 
To hidden things the mirror he could be, 
To show what wondrous works the Master wrought. 
His eye of love saw nothing small or mean, 
Where the least finger-print or thought of God had been. 


So stand the Teacher, high amid his time ; 
Directing thought, uplifting all the race ; 
Tracing the thread of histories sublime, 
Interpreting the signs of Nature’s face ; 
From arts of schools and rules of method free ; 
By native force of soul true educator he! 


His very presence breeds a noble trust ; 
Within his sphere great-hearted love is born ; 

All broods of narrow strife, self-seeking lust, 
Disperse like mists before a sunny morn. 

The glory of a shrine his looks express, 

Life, light, and utterance his priesthood high confess. 


Louisa P. HOPKINS. 
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Miss ANNIE WELLS, daughter of Rev. 
M. H. Wells, of Waterford, will go to 
Wellington, South Africa, in September, 
where she takes the position of teacher 
in a Primary School established there 
last year. 


CHARLES Hott, of Dover, has been 
appointed principal of the High School 
at Montpelier, Vt. 


RIEL, the Manitoba rebel, is at Sun- 
cook, the guest of Rev. Mr. Richer, for- 
merly a missionary in the Northwest. 


THE body of Miss Cross, the Gorham 
teacher who disappeared a few days ago, 
has been found in the Ammonoosuc Riv- 
er. She was partially insane, and her 
disorder was aggravated by trouble in 
her school. 


THE graduates and pupils of the High 
School at West Springfield had a very 
pleasant reunion Wednesday evening, at 
the town hall. About one hundred pu- 
pils, the accumulation of five years’ ex- 
istence and experience, were present, 
with two of the five teachers, besides 
parents and friends. 


THE committee on education have 
awarded the contract for building the 
school-house at Brightwood to D. A. 
Davis, for $9,175, the highest bid being 
$12,935. The building will be of brick, 
two stories in height, with a hall above, 
and below two school-rooms, each twen- 
ty-eight feet square. The work is to be 
done by the 1st of December. 


THE Worcester Free Technical School 
graduated a class of seventeen, Wednes- 
day, one of the students giving his atten- 
tion to Chemistry, seven to Civil, and 
nine to Mechanical Engineering. Fifty 
apprentices have worked in the Wash- 
burn machine-shop, where the theoretical 
instruction is put into practice. These 
students have been instructed by ten 
practical machinists, and have aided in 
the construction of the engine lathes, ad- 
justable drawing-stands, and other work. 


RANDALL SPAULDING, a Yale gradu- 
ate of 1870, who was for two years prin- 
cipal of the Rockville High School, and 
has spent the last year in Germany, has 
declined the appointment of tutor in 
Yale College, and accepted the position 
of principal of the High School in Mont- 
clair, N. J. 


GEORGE S, CHANDLER, principal of 
the Franklin (N. H.) High School, has 
been elected to the principalship of the 
Chicopee Falls High School, vice H. C. 
Hallowell, resigned; and Miss Vila M. 
Barton, formerly of the Chicopee Centre 
High School, becomes assistant teacher 
in place of Miss Hallowell. 


AT this late day Prof. Henry Smith 
contradicts the report that he has ac- 
cepted the presidency of Middlebury 
College. 


Mr. L, Wuirte, for the past five years 
principal of the New Salem (Mass.) 
Academy, and for the five years previous 
a teacher in the Wesleyan Academy at 
Wilbraham, Mass., has been secured as 
principal of the Methodist Seminary at 
Montpelier, which opens its fall term on 
the 26th. Joel Blake, of Greenfield, 
Mass , is steward. 


EDWARD J. Ruppock, of Buckland, a 
recent graduate of Amherst College, has 
been engaged as principal of the High 
School at Greenfield. 


H. A. BatLey, of Marlboro’, who has 
taught the High School at Montague for 
two years, has been re-engaged for an- 
other year. 

F. A. WHITNEY, with twenty-eight 
years’ experience as a teacher, has been 


engaged as principal of the Ashburnham 
High School. 


THE full faculty of Wilbraham Acad- 
emy was chosen by the prudential com- 
mittee and the committee on teachers of 
the trustees, Monday, as promised at the 
recent election of Rev. Mr. Fellows, few 
changes being made in the old corps of 
teachers, John H. Pillsbury takes the 

lace of Prof. Asa Boothby as instructor 
in Natural Science; the filling of the 
Mathematical Chair was left with the 
Committee on Teachers; Prof. Lamb 
continues director of the Commercial 
Department, and takes the Department 
of Drawing and Painting ; Rev. Benjamin 
Gill is made adjunct professor in Latin, 
in Greek, and also librarian. Daniel J. 
Clark is in charge of the English De- 
partment ; while Miss Mary Hill is made 
assistant. Otherwise, there is no change 
in the faculty from last term, with the 
exception of the other Assistant Teachers, 
who will be chosen by the Committee 
on Teachers as they are demanded. 
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CHARLES E, Quimby, son of Prof. 
Quimby of Dartmouth College, and a 
recent graduate of the institution, has 
been engaged to take charge of the Gard- 
ner High School. 


HENRY WHITTEMORE, Of Hopkinton, 
a Dartmouth graduate in ’66, has been 
engaged as principal of the Westboro’ 
High School. 


GEN. BANKS’ sister Susan has just 
resigned the position she has held for 
many years as first assistant in the Wal- 
tham High School. 


R. B. LITTLE, graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, in the last class, has 
been elected principal of the Classical 
Institute at Essex Centre. 


WALTHAM. — School Committee. At 
a regular meeting of the School Board, 
the resignation of Miss C. Stearns, for 
the past ten years teacher in District 
School No. 6, was accepted, and Miss 
Maria L. Fisher was appointed to fill 
the vacancy. Mary E. Northup was ap- 
pointed teacher of first intermediate 
class in North Grammar School. 
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G. S. CHANDLER, the recently ap- 
pointed principal of the High School at 
Chicopee Falls, has declined the position 
to accept a tutorship in Bowdoin Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1868. The 
vacancy has been filled by the engage- 
ment of a Mr. Lawton, of Lowell, a 
graduate of Yale College. 


Lucius ALDRICH is to enlarge Fitch- 
burg’s High Street Grammar School 
building 11,235 dollars’ worth. 


Mr. DUNHAM, who has had the super- 
intendency of the North Adams schools 
for the past six years, is to have charge 
of the school system at Bennington, Vt. 


J. F. Evuiot, Esq., late teacher of 
Mathematics and Sciences in Lawrence 
Academy, Groton, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the High School at Winchen- 
don, and has accepted. 

Mr. CHARLES F. RIck, of this city, 
has been elected to the position of tutor 
in Latin in Wesleyan University, at 
Middletown, and will accept. 

VINCENT Moses, principal of the 


Fairhaven High School, has resigned. 
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THe LITERARY READER. Typical se- 
Jections from the best British and 
American authors, from Shakespeare 
to the Present Time. Chronologically 
arranged ; with Biographical and Crit- 
ical Sketches, and numerous notes. 
By George R. Cathcart. Published by 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. 

The compiler of this book, as he tells 
us, did not intend to make a compendium 
of English Literature, but he has given 
us selections from the best writers, from 
Shakespeare to the present time, in 
chronological order, and accompanied 
them with such biographical and critical 
sketches as will render the book a good 
introduction to English literature, 

There is no good reason why pupils 
should be kept reading the same pieces 
over and over, from one text-book. The 
reading exercise, with the exception of 
the elocutionary drill,— for which a very 
small book would afford ample variety, 
— might, even in our Grammar Schools, 
be made the means of storing the mind 
with much useful information, both liter- 


ary and scientific. This book seems to 
be a step in the right direction. The 
selections are interesting, and charac- 
teristic of the authors, and perhaps 
enough to create, by the aid of a good 
teacher, a desire for more from the same 
sources, 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW.  Pub- 


lished by A. S. Barnes & Co. 


This magazine has been constantly in- 
creasing in interest and ability from the 
first. The article on Charles Sumner 
and International Peace is excellent, and 
shows thaf Mr. Sumner’s support of the 
War of the Rebellion was not at all in- 
consistent with his peace principles. 


OLD AND New for September is an 
excellent number. 


THE ATLANTIC fully maintains its 
well-earned reputation. 


Lipptncotr’s MONTHLY is certainly 
not inferior to any illustrated magazine 
in the country. 
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THe Sr. NICHOLAS. makes more 
young folks happy than all the confec- 
tioners. 


THE PoPpuLAR SCIENCE MONTHLY is 
the most interesting magazine, for one 
that contains so much information and 
“useful reading,” that we have ever seen. 


A MANUAL OF MEDLEVAL AND MODERN 
History. By M. E. Thalheimer. 
Published by Wilson, Hinkle & Co., 
Cincinnati. 

The study of Medizval and Modern 
History deserves a more prominent place 
in our High Schools than it has yet oc- 
cupied. The history of our own country 
is merely a branch broken from a com- 
mon trunk, if studied without reference 
to contemporaneous European History ; 
and the roots which give vitality and 
fruitage to the tree are hidden in the ob- 
scurity of the Dark and Medizval ages. 
We have had, indeed, compends of His- 
tory presenting the states of Europe ia 
a series of separate Histories; but we 
have had no comprehensive view of Eu- 
rope, as a whole, preserving, under all its 
seeming diversity, those principles of 
unity which are embodied in modern 
institutions, the development of which 
constitutes the essential element in His- 
tory. 

The author does not indeed claim to 
have given a philosophical History, with 
the larger generalization which might 
have been more interesting to the ma- 
ture mind ; but through a simple nar- 
ration of events in a judicious manner, 
he has suggested such generalization. 
And this, we take it, is the true method 
of teaching. The facts of History must 
be first known ; and fortunate is the stu- 
dent who learns the simple facts from 
one who in his own mind has such a 
view of the whole that he is able to nar- 
rate the facts in such a manner as to fur- 
nish a clew to their logical rejation, and 
thus aid the immature mind in its gener- 
alizations. The “ Recapitulations” at 
the end of the several sections will aid 
pupils greatly in fixing attention upon 
important events, while the “ Review 
Questions,” at the end of each Book, 
seem prepared with special reference to 
unity of effect.. Then the twelve maps, 
copied from Spruner’s New Historical 
Atlas, are indeed, as the author states, 
“an invaluable supplement to the text.” 

Taken as a whole, we know of nothing 
so well adapted, as a text-book in our 
High Schools, to the purpose for which 
this is intended. 

The author, besides being master of 
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his subject, is evidently a first-class 
teacher, and his methods might be fol- 
lowed with good effect by compilers of 
text books in History for our elementary 
schools. We heartily recommend it to 
the attention of teachers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH LAN. 
GUAGE, WITH AN ANALYSIS OF THE 
SENTENCE. By John S. Hart. Pub- 
lished by Eldredge & Brother, Phila. 

LANGUAGE LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. 
By John S. Hart. Published by EI- 
dredge & Brother, Phila. 

A BrieF ExposirioN OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION OF THE UNITED STPATEs ; for 
the use of schools and academies. by 
John S. Hart. Published by Eldredge 
& Brother, Phila. 

THREE THOUSAND PRACTICE Worps, 
with a: Appendix, containing Rules 
for Spelling, Capitals, etc. By J. 
Willis Westake. Published by El- 
dredee & Brother, Phila. 

A Junior Cass HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
TED STATES, to which are added The 
Declaration of Independene, and the 
Constitution of the United States. 
Illustrated with maps, etc. By John 
I Anderson. Published by Clark & 

{aynard. 

ELEMENTS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
An Intyoduction to the study of 
Grammar and Composition. By Ber- 
nard Bigsby. Ginn Brothers, Pub- 
lishers. 

LANGUAGE LeEssons; An Introductory 
Grammar and Composition for Inter- 
médiate and Grammar grades. By 
Wm. Swinton, Published by Harper 
& Brothers. 

TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR FREEHAND 
DRAWING IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS. By 
Prof. Walter Smith. Published by 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
GENERAL BioLocy. By Thomas C. 
MacGinley. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

A MANUALOF MeTALLURGY. By Wm. 
Henry Greenwood. Published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mopet First READER. Sentence 
Method. By J. Russell Webb. Pub- 
lished by Geo. Sherwood & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

PATTERSON’S COMMON SCHOOL SPEL- 
LER; Accompanied by an Exercise 
Book, Published by Sheldon & Co. 





